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LIS STREET CHURCH. 
[NOW UNITARIAN. | 


The first church of wood, was built on 
the ground where the present church stands, 
in 1732, and was destroyed by fire in 1787. 
The second church, also of wood, was 
built in 1788, and was taken down and re- 
moved to Braintree, in 1810. The present 
edifice was built the same year. 

The present edifice which is of brick, 
was dedicated Jan. 1, 1811. Itis 79 1-2 
feet by 76, exclusive of the tower. It con- 
tains 130 pews on the lower floor, and 38 
in the gallery, besides seats for the choir. 
The steeple is 196 feet high. 


[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 
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STORY OF A DOG. 


I wish to tell you a little story of dog. 
There was a family in the country, lately 
removed from the city, who had made up 
their minds that it would be a very fine 
thing to have adog. The gentleman thought 
that he could be taught to assist in bring- 
ing home the cows, in keeping the poultry 
away from the door, and in guarding the 
house from danger at night, by barking 
if any person came near. The lady was 
fond of animals, and she thought she should 
like to have a dog to feed and caress. The 
children wished for a dog to play with and 
to accompany them on their rambles. 
Soon after the conversation took place, in 
which all these opinions were given, a man 
came to the house who had a fine young 
dog, and Mr. Ellison, liking his appear- 
He was perfectly 
black, and very active, and though not 
large, was of a very handsome shape. Mr. 
Ellison called him Phylaz, which he said, 
meant a guard. The children thought it 
a difficult name to speak, and they soon 
exchan,ed it for Phylie, which was easy to 
pronounce, and as they thought, much pret- 
tier than Phylax. The grown people of 
a family are very apt to call things as the 
children do, and soon every body called the 
dog, Phylie. 

Phylie was a great favourite for a while, 
for he was so playful and affectionate that 
every body loved him, and he was the most 
knowing dog that ever was seen. He 
would lay his elegant little head in his mis- 
tress’s lap, and would lick her hands in the 
most affectionate manner; he would frolic 
with the children, and whenever they went 
out to walk, he would go along; and let 
who would be next Mrs. Ellison, he would 
force a place for himself beside her. Every 
one likes to be loved, and the love even of 
a dog, is not to be despised. 





But as Phylie grew older, he showed 
some traits which disappointed his friends 
exceedingly, and gave a great deal of 
trouble. When the boy wished for his as- 
sistance in bringing home the cow, instead 
of giving a gentle bow-wow to turn them 
into the right path, he would run and bark 
furiously in their faces, making them an- 
gry, and causing them to run about and 
heat themselves, thereby injuring their milk 
and their dispositions. He would bark at 
the horses when they were quietly grazing 
in the field, making them snort and kick, 
and race hither and thither in a way to 
frighten the children very much. Then he 
se2med to have no sense of his delinquen- 
cies, but after performing these feats, he 
would caper up to the family with every 
demonstration of pleasure, and rub against 
their sides, and put his head under their 
hands as if expecting to be caressed. Fi- 
nally, to crown his misdeeds, it was discov- 
ered that he killed the chickens. Hitherto, 
Mrs. Ellison had always excused his faults, 
but when it came to the killing of her nice 
chickens, on which she had depended for 
many a good dinner for her family and 
friends, she agreed with her husband that 
Phylie must be given away. 

But here another difficulty arose. Phylie 
would not be given away. If he was 
carried off by force and treated ever so 
kindly, the moment he had his liberty he 
would set off for his old home, and on ar- 
riving there would seem wild with joy and 
pleasure. Finally, he became so suspicious 
of strangers that he would not suffer him- 
self to be caught or tied; and if entrapped, 
he would break or gnaw in two the strong- 
est cord, and runniug to Mrs. Ellison for 
protection, would endeavor to hide himself 
in the folds of her dress. They could not 
help loving the dog he loved them so 
dearly. 

One morning however, two chickens were 
found dead, which he had killed the night 
before, and Mrs. Ellison in a moment of 
anger said that Phylie ought to be killed. 
Mr. Ellison said nothing, but after break- 
fast he went to the wood-house and brought 
uot a small, solid billet of wood. Phylie 
was standing a short distance off. His 
master raised the billet and aimed a blow 
at his head, but whether he did not really 
intend to hurt him, or whether his heart 
failed him at the moment and made his 
hand unsteady, the stick passed without 
touching the dog, though it struck near 
him. Mrs. Ellison was standing on the 
back piazza of the house and saw the ac- 
tion. Phylie looked up a moment at his 
master and then at his mistress; and then 
with his head bent down and with slow 
steps he walked a short distance and laid 
him down in the grass. 

How their heartssmote them. “ Phylie! 
Phylie! poor Phylie!’’ called his mistress. 
“* Phylie! Phylie! good dog, good fellow !” 
called his master; but Phylie did not raise 
his head. And there he lay all the day 
long. The children caressed him and 
calied him by every endearing name; their 
mother carried him meat and bread, and 
cake, and stroked and patted him, and tried 
to make him eat, but Phylie would not 
raise his head ; it seemed as if his heart was 
utterly broken. At night they spread the 
mat on which he usually slept by the door 
on the back piazza, thinking that from 
habit he would come and take his place 
there; but he did not ; he lay all night upon 
the grass in thesame place and in the same 
posture. 

The second day he got up and walked 
slowly about ; but his spirits were gone; he 
would not play withthe children, nor come 
when he was called; he ate scarcely a 
mouthful and seemed entirely disconsolate. 
He went on in this manner for several 
days, till one day, a gentleman came to the 
house to whom Mr. Ellison gave an account 





of the dog. This gentleman understood | 
the nature of dogs, and he thought that 
Phylax was a noble one. He said that he 
was not a house dog, nor a watch dog, nor 
a shepherd’s dog, but that his instincts were 
for the chase, and particularly for the hunt- 
ing of birds, and that these instincts were 
probably too strong to be overcome. He 
remarked that as he was fond of hunting, he 
should like very much to own him. 

Mr. Ellison said that he should be wel- 

come to him, but that he was so much at- 
tached to his wife and children he did not 
believe that he would go; that he had for- 
merly tried to give him away, but could 
not force him from them. The gentleman 
was in his waggon ready to start. He 
called the dog by name, and to the sur- 
prise of all, he came and jumped into the 
waggon, and suffered himself to be driven 
away without raising his head. 
- They heard afterwards that he became 
extremely attached to the family to whom 
he had been given; that he lived a gay and 
happy life, accompanying the gentleman in 
all his hunting excursions, and doing his 
duty very much to his satisfaction. Mr. 
Ellison and his family were glad to hear 
this, but they always felt a pang of regret 
and self up-braiding whenever poor Phylie’s 
name was mentioned, which it often was. 
They thought they had done wrong in ex- 
pecting him to act against his nature, and 
they felt that they had repaid his affection 
with ingratitude. They procured another 
dog of different qualities, and him they 
taught to fetch the cows and guard the 
chickens, but Phylie was long and kindly 
remembered; and whenever dogs were 
the subject of conversation, Mr. Ellison al- 
ways gave an account of poor “ Phylie.”’ 

This may not be a very fine story, but it 
is true; and I have observed that children 
generally love to hear atrue story. If you 
should ever wish to own a dog, you had 
better, if you have not done it before, read 
some treatise on Natural History, and then 
you will be better able to procure one ac- 
cording to your wishes. S. S. A. 








Morality. 








THE FATAL ALLIANCE. 


BY REV. JAMES PORTER. 


It was one of those beautiful days of 
spring which awaken nature from her win- 
try slumbers,and gave freshness and buoy- 
ancy to one’s spirits, that I entered the 
room of Mrs. C. But a few years, she was 
the young and amiable Miss Amelia, pos- 
sessing personal charms, all of which were 
adorned and sanctified by a deep and cheer- 
ful piety. ‘Though not of wealthy paren- 
tage she was a stranger to want, and could 
count upon an ample inheritance with 
moral certainty. But now, alas, how 
changed! Trouble had made deep fur- 
rows upon her fair cheek; her eyes were 
sunken in their sockets; a tiny paleness 
had usurped the throne of blushing beauty, 
and she sat sad and demure, staring on va- 
cancy, like one bemoaning the wreck of 
hope. Beside her was her only dear little 
one, whose ghastly appearance indicated 
any thing but happiness, and added a thou- 
sand pangs to her bleeding heart. Death, 
however, with angel pity, soon relieved its 
woes, and she survived but a few weeks, 
and then bade adieu to a short and check- 
ered life, made more than worthless by a 
single error. Her history in brief is this: 

At an early period she embraced the Sa- 
viour, and walked in all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord blameless. At 
length she received the addresses of a young 
man of some talent and enterprise, who had 
entirely neglected the claims of religion, 





except to deny and hold them up to ridicule. 


Here was a difficulty which she soon dis- 
covered. To be wedded to one of this 
character, she could not. But at once 
there was a change in his habits. Not that 
he professed to be a Christian. Respect 
for his reputation forbade so glaring hypoe- 
risy. But he concealed his opposition, 
spoke favorably, accompanied her to church, 
and exhibited various indications of radical 
improvement. 
take his object. The deception was 
glaring. But her attachment to him mag- 
nified all these little circumstances into 
bright omens of decided piety; and she 
cherished the fond hope that he would ere 
long submit his heart to God, and unite 
with her in his service. The difficulty was 
now removed. Jhe fatal vow was made. 
the nuptual ceremonies were performed. 
The whole scene was redolent with joy and 
hope. The bridal exhibition was made the 
next Sabbath in style, and excited the envy 
of many a fair heart. But here the scene 
begins to change. She was now seldom 
seen in the sanctuary. The social circle 
was no louger cheered with her sweet 
songs, or sanctified by her devotion. Care 
began to mark her brow, and the cheerful 
air of former days was lost in the deep 
gloom of dejection and despair. But 
wherefore none can tell. At length a 
friend interrogated her husband as to their 
absence from church, referring to their 
former punctuality. In the coarse and 
ugly style of a heartless deceiver he re- 
plied—* Before we were married I obeyed 
her and went where she said, but now she 
has to obey me, and Iwill neither let her go 
nor go myself,” 

The secret was now out. He had feigned 
to respect religion for her sake, or rather to 
deceive her into a compliance with his wish- 
es, till he could make sure of his victim, 
and now he was triumphing over her like a 
demon! Instead of the kind and loving hus- 
band, she found him a merciless tyrant. 
Her spirit fainted under the weight of dis- 
appointment and cruel oppression ; health 
clined, and she sunk into a premature 
grave, the wreck of a beautiful and prom- 
ising daughter, and a monument of the 
danger of conjugal connection with an ene- 
my of God. 

Fair reader, are you contemplating a 
similar step? Stop andconsider! Your feet 
take hold on death. Let the woes of Amelia 
admonish you. The smiles which eharm 
you are the deceptive forgeries of a fiendish 
heart. Now is your only chance of escape. 
Break the fatal spell before you are drawn 
into a whirlpool from which there is no de- 
liverance.— Young Lady’s Friend. 

Lynn, Mass. July, 1844. 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


“Mamma, mamma,” said Ellen Smith, 
as she hastily burst into the parlor where 
her mother was sewing, “‘ what is a fortune 
teller? do take me to see one.” 

“Where did you hear of a fortune 
teller, Ellen?” said Mrs. Smith; “not 
from your teacher, I feel very certain.” 

“Oh! no, my dear mother; but Lucy 
Stone told me all about her; and she says 
that her chamber-maid told her they were 
nice people, and oh! so wise that they 
know every thing; and if you have lost 
money they can tell you where to find it, 
and if you are going to be rich, and—” 

“Stop Ellen,” said her mother, “ stop 
and take breath, before you say any thing 
more.” 

“But mamma, did you ever see one?” 

“Yes, Ellen, I have seen what is called 
a fortune-teller, and I—” 

“Do, do take me to see her, then,” said 
Ellen, eagerly interrupting her mother. 

**T will first tell you what kind of people 
they are, Ellen,” said her mother, ‘A 
fortune-teller is a person who undertakes to 


An observer could not mis- * 
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tell to people.where their stolen or lost 
goods are, or What is going to happen to 
them during their life ; what they are going | 
to do, by shuffling a few pieces of painted 
paper called cards, from which they discov 
er the future ; others pretend to tell by the 
planets ; others with the dregs of the coffee- 
pot which they have used for breakfast ; and 
others by a little fish, and many such ways | 
equally silly.” 

‘“ But mamma, how foolish,” said Ellen. 

“They generally,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“live in back streets and alleys, and are 
always poor and wretched and despised. I 
for a long time was in the practice on each 
Sunday of passing the house where one 
lived. No one ever ventured there on Sun- 
day to have their fortune told; but the 
neighbors informed me that through the 
week, very many persons came there, some | 
even in carriages, to hear this wicked woman 
tell falsehoods, and even to pay her for 
doing it. Now this woman was wretched 
looking and diseased, so that she was disa- 
greeable to look at; her children were 
dirty and quarrelsome, and you could not 
pass the house without thinking what a 
miserable family lived there. And yet 
these are the people, who wickely pretend 
to know the things which are known only 
to the great God. These are the artful 
people who with lying lips impose on the 
equally wicked people who come to listen to 
them. How dreadful for any one to go to 
such people to learn what they are going to do 
or be; but how much more so for any one 
who professes to love andtrust God. They 
say it is no harm; but is it no harm to en- 
courage people to deceive and lie? is it no 
harm to mock God by secking to know 
from a vile woman those events which the 
wisdom of our Creator has hidden from all 
but Himself?” 

“ Now, Ellen,” said Mrs. Smith to the 
little girl, who was listening very attentive- 
ly, “‘ this is the character of all fortune-tel- 
lers ; do you want to go and see one?”’ 

“Oh! no, my dear ma,” said Ellen; “I 
did not know they were such wicked peo- 
ple. I never want to see or hear one.” 

** Have you never read what God says in 
His word of them, Ellen?” 

“The Bible ma! I did not know it said 
anything about fortune-tellers,” said Ellen 
in surprise. 

“* Get your Bible, Ellen,” said her moth- 
er, “and turn to the 18th chapter of Deut- 
eronomy and read the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth verses; there God declares his ab- 
horrence of all such people, who, if they 
have any power at all, receive it from Sa- 
tan, the enemy of God.” 

Ellen read the verses aloud to her mo- 
ther, and when she had finished, Mrs. 
Smith said, “ and now I hope my dear little 
gitl will no more want to know anything 
about the future by an unholy or unlawful 
means.”” 


A BOY MEASURING HIMSELF. 


As Mr. Raikes sat in his summer arbot 
reading, he turned his head, and observed 
his son Michael very busily employed with 
the different flowers and trees. of the gar- 
den. At first he could not make out what 
he was doing; but in a little time it was 
quite clear that he was comparing his height 
with that of the surrounding shrubs. 

For a moment he stood by the box-bor- 
der; it only came up to his ankle. He 
then ‘bent toward him the head of a gilly- 
flower ; it only reached to his knee. After 
this he went up toa rose bush; it was no 
higher than his chin, Indeed there seemed 
to be hardly any of the flowers and shrubs 
above his head, except the sun-flowers, the 
dahlias, and the hollyhocks. 

Mr. Raikes, who was a close observer of 
the character and disposition of young peo- 
ple, read plainly what was passing in Mi- 
chael’s mind. He saw that his son was 
thinking proudly of himself, and somewhat 
diseontentedly of the things around him. 
At last Michael came up to his father, 
and said, ‘How much more pleasant it 
must be to roam through a forest abroad, 
among large high trees, than to walk about 
a garden, where the tallest flowers are only 
a few feet high.” 

“I hardly know,” said Mr. Raikes, 
“whether you would find it so: for to say 
nothing of the fatigue you must endure in 
roaming through a forest abroad, there are 
dangers there which here you are free 
from. 

“If you roamed in a forest in a cold 











country, you- might unexpectedly come 


upon a wolf or a bear, either of which 
would not be an agreeable companion ; and 
if you roamed a forest in a hot country, you 
might fall in with a lion, a tiger, a hyena, 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, or a buffalo, 
neither of which would behave so civilly to 
you as you might desire ; or, perhaps, what 
would be every whit as bad, a snake some 
ten or fifteen feet long might twine around 


| your body, and dart his poisoned fangs in- 


to some vital part. 

Michael appeared a good deal discon- 
certed by this remark of his father’s; when 
Mr. Raikes, taking him to one of the 
flower-beds, pointed out to him a lady-bird, 
with its red wings spotted with black, which 
happened to be crawling near the border. 

** Now, Michael,” said he, “ try for a little 
while to fancy yourself no bigger than the 
ladybird, while I finish reading this book in 
the arbor.” 

Michael looked at the ladybird, as the 
latter crept along the ground, and fancied 
himself to be the same size; when it crept 
up the box border, Michael imagined that 
he was creeping up it too; and when it 
climbed up the stem of a rose bush, he fan- 
cied that he was doing just the same thing. 
It was surprising to Michael that such a 
change should have taken place in the gar- 
den. 
ance of very high bushes, the gilly-flower 
and the rose bushes were high trees; while 


an sheep has curious spiral horns, growing | 
upright, and winding much in the form of | 
a cork-screw; they have long shaggy wool. | 
The Spanish or Merino sheep are remarka- 
ble for the fineness of their wool, the thick- 
ness of their fleeces, and for retaining their 
wool longer than the common sheep. 





THE HUMMING-BIRD. 
AS DESCRIBED BY AN AMERICAN NAT- 
URALIST. 


Where is the person, who on seeing this 
lovely little creature moving on humming 
wings through the air, hanging as if by 
magic in it, flitting from one flower to an- 


' other with motions as graceful as they. are 


The box-border had now the appear- | 


light and airy, pursuing its course over the 
vast American continent, and yielding new 
delights wherever it is seen—where is the 
person, who on observing this glittering 
fragment of the rainbow, would not pause, 
admire, and instantly turn his mind with 
reverence toward the Almighty Creator, the 
wonders of whose hand we every step dis- 
cover! 

No sooner had the returning sun brought 
back the spring, and caused millions of 
plants to expand their leaves and blossoms to 
his beams, than the little humming bird is 
seen advancing on fairy wing, visiting every 


| opening flower, and, like a careful florist, 


were in a measure like towering pines, or | 


resembling, in his imagination, the cedars 
of Lebanon. 
So long as he strutted about the garden, 


made him discontented; but no sooner did 
he become humble, than every thing gave 
him pleasure. He found so much amuse- 
ment in fancying himself no bigger than the 
ladybird, that he kept watching the move- 
ments of the speckled insect, till the garden 


seemed to be the very forest in which he | 


had expressed a wish to ramble; and what 
was better than all, he could ramble in it 
freely, without being afraid of a wild beast 
tearing him in pieces, or a serpent twining 
itself rouud his body. 

Learn a lesson from Michael Raikes : for 
those who think more highly of themselves 
than they ought to think, will be sure to 
walk in thorny places ; while those who are 
lowly will find their paths strewed with 
flowers.—London Child’s Companion. 
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SHEEP. 
This animal is found in all 
world. 
ent climes and countries, and of different 


arts of the 
It is of different species in differ- 


varieties in the same country. It appears 
from scripture that they were a domestic 
animal from the creation, even Abel was a 
keeper of sheep. They were kept in large 
flocks in ancient timesin Judea, and in the 
neighboring countries. 

Among the different sorts we may reckon 
the common sheep, the Guinea or African 
Sheep, and the Cretan, or Wallachian 
Sheep. Among the varieties, the broad- 
tailed sheep; its tail sometimes a_ foot 
broad, and so long, thai the shepherds have 
occasion to put it under a little board with 
wheels to keep it from the ground; it is 
found in Persia, Syria, and in the north of 
Africa. The many horned sheep, having 
from three to eight horns, their wool long 
and resembling hair; found in Ireland, and 
other cold, northern regions. The fat- 
rumped sheep; the male light brown, 
mixed with white, the female black and 
white, their wool long and thick ; instead of 
a tail they have a large protuberance of fat, 
covering the rump, which is esteemed a 
dainty, and eaten with the lean of mutton. 
The Guinea sheep is large, strong, and 
swift, with coarse wool, short horns, and 
pendulous ears. The Cretan or Wallachi- 


| vivacity hardly conceivable. 





‘ | removing from each, the injurious insect 
the sun-flower, the dahlia, and hollyhock, | 


that would ere long, cause them to wither 
or decay. 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards, and 
gardens, nay, the deepest shades of the for- 


i ‘ en, | est, are all visited in their turn, and every 
full of proud notions of himself, every thing | 


where the little bird meets with pleasure, 
and with food. Its gorgeous throat, in 
beauty and brilliancy, baffles all description. 
Now it glows with a fiery hue, and again it 
is changed to the deepest velvety black. 
The upper parts of its delicate body are of 
resplendant changing green, and it throws 
itself through the air with a swiftness and 
It moves 
from one flower to another like a gleam of 
light—upwards, to the right and to the left. 

I wish it were in my power at this mo- 
ment to impart the pleasure I have felt, 
whilst watching the movements of a single 
pair of these favorite little creatures when 
engaged in showing their affection for each 
cther. How the male swells his plumage 
and throat, and dancing on the wing, whirls 
round the delicate female ; how quickly he 
dives towards a flower and returns with a 
loaded bill, which he offers to her: how 
full of ecstacy he seems to be, when his at- 
tentions are kindly received ; how his little 
wings fan her as they fan the flowers, and 
he transfers to her bill the insect and honey 
which he has procured with a view to 
please her; how, when these attentions 
are received with apparent satisfaction ,the 


courage and care of the male are redoubled ; | 


how he dares to give chase tothe tyrant fly- 
catcher, hurries the blue-bird and martin to 
their boxes, and how on sounding pinions 
he joyously returns to the side of his lovely 
mate. All these proofs of the sincerity, 
fidelity, and courage, with which the male 
assures his mate of the care he will take of 
her while sitting on her nest, may be seen, 
and have been seen, but cannot be de- 
scribed. 

These birds have a very rapid flight. A 
person standing in a garden, by the side of 
a flowering shrub, will be surprised to hear 
the humming of their wings, and then see 
the birds themselves within a few feet of 
him, as he will again be astonished at the 
quickness with which the little creature 
rises into the air, and are out of sight and 
hearing the next moment. They do not 
alight on the ground, but easily settle on 
twigs and branches, where they move side- 
ways, in prettily measured steps, frequently 
opening and closing their wings, pluming, 
and arranging the whole of their apparel 
with neatness and activity. They are par- 
ticularly fond of opening one wing at a 
time, and passing each of the quill feathers 
through their bill in the whole length, when, 
if the sun is shining, the wing thus plumed 
is rendered extremely transparent and 
light. I have seen many of these birds 
kept in confinement when they were sup- 
plied with artificial flowers made for the 
purpose, in the cups of which, water and 
honey, or sugar were placed, but they sel- 
dom lived many months. Others, on the 
contrary, which were supplied twice a day 
with fresh flowers from the woods or gar- 
den, and placed in a room where small in- 
sects might enter, lived twelve months, and 


then had their liberty granted them, as the 
persou who kept them was going on a 
voyage. 

The humming bird does not shun man- 
kind so much as birds generally do. It 
frequently approaches flowers in the win- 
dows, or even in the rooms where the win- 
dows are kept open during the extreme 
heat of the day, and returns, when not in- 


terrupted, as long as the flowers are un- 
faded. 











Nurser. 





DO NOT MEDDLE WITH WHAT IS 
LIKELY TO INJURE YOU. 


A little boy was frequently and earnestly 
cautioned against going to a part of the 
premises where the workman chopped 
ropes, and strictly enjoined never to touch 
the hatchet which the men used. But 
though his falling into the river had de- 
terred him from again approaching that 
place of danger, it had not sufficiently 
taught him to repress his curiosity, nor to 
obey the commands of his uncle and aunt. 
In walking about the premises, he went so 
near the place as to see the men cutting 
the ropes into small pieces with a broad 
hatchet which had two edges, both the back 
and front of it being used, which rendered 
it an injurious instrument in the hand of a 
child, as he was not only in danger, should 
he try his power and skill in cutting ropes, 
of injuring his hands, but, by raising the 
hatchet, of cutting hishead. Having often, 
at a distance, seen how apparently easy it 
was to cut ropes, his curiosity prompted 
him toa closer inspection; and one day, 
when paasing by the place, seeing no one 
at work, and observing no man near him, 
he seized a rope with one hand and the 
hatchet with the other ; but by the first at- 
tempt he cut his head severely with the 
back edge of the instrument. He immedi- 
ately ran to his aunt, begging for pardon 
with many tears, and with his hands cover- 
ed with blood, assured her he would never 
do so again. On her inquiring into the 
cause of the injury, he replied, “I have 
only been cutting ropes, aunt.”. The pain 
of the wound, however, was not the only one 
he felt, for his conscience both reproved 
and alarmed him: he said, ‘‘ I hope I shall 
not die, aunt, for I have done wrong, and I 
fear God will be angry with me; had you 
not better send for the doctor?” 

It has been said that there is no word so 
important for a child to understand and re- 
member as obey. Ignorant and heedless as 
the young are, they ought to observe the 
commands and commit themselves to the 
guidance of those who know better. When, 
| too, those who love themeforbid any thing, 
they may be quite sure it is for the best. 
How often have children been told not to 
play with knives and other things that are 
sharp, and yet they have done so; and thus 
there have been so many cut fingers, and 
tearful eyes, and applications to wounds 
which have made them smart, and the in- 
jured part for a long time very sore.. We 
who look on are sorry for their sufferings, 
but still we must blame them; they should 
have done as they were told.—Praise and 
Blame. 











DISOBEDIENT BOY PUNISHED. 

The subject of this story, which is a true 
one, is now a man, and would probably be 
unwilling to have his name made public; 
therefore I shall not call him by his real 
name, but since we all remember stories 
| better when some name is given to the per- 
son, I shall call the disobedient boy Charles 
Perkins. 

When Charles was seven years old, he 
was what is usually called a pretty good 
boy ; that is, he generally did as he was di- 
| rected by his parents. But sometimes, 
| when directed by his mother to render her 
a little service, he would scowl, and become 
very angry. ‘Then, if he obeyed her, it 
was with evident ill-will. If sent upon an 
errand, he would go along the street mut- 
tering to himself and scraping his shoes 
along the walk. You will say that did 
no good; that kicking the stones made his 
journey no shorter, his task no lighter. 
This is true; but every thing that is wrong 
is equally foolish: one always finds more 
harm than benefit in doing wrong. 

Charles was always ashamed, and I sup- 
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of ill-humor. But still, he did not amend; 
if there was any change, he grew worse. 

One afternoon in summer, he was play- 
ing merrily about his mother’s room, when 
she, busy in household affairs, requested 
Charles to step out and do some errand for 
her. Any good boy would have complied 
without hesitation; but Charles did not 
wish to quit his play, so he murmured ashe 
went out, stamping upon the floor, and 
shoving the door with great violence. In- 
stead of obeying his mother he went a little 
distance in another direction, and taking 
up a stone as large as he could convenient- 
ly lift with both hands, he struck it forcibly 
upon another stone. But, alas! the naughty 
boy caught one of his fingers between the 
two stones, and mangled it most dreadfully. 
Stung with a sense of his foolish conduct, 
and smarting with pain, he ran back to his 
mother, showing his naughty finger. She 
applied the proper remedies to soften the 
pain, and inquired tenderly how it could 
have been done. With tears, he confessed 
his fault, and acknowledged that his pun- 
ishment was just. 

aCharles did not immediately cease to fall 
i passion when things did not please 

for bad passions, when indulged, are 
4o be conquered in a moment; but 
ever he began to be angry, he thought 
how he had bruised his finger. This, as 
he often said, brought him back to reason. 
This little distress, which he brought upon 
himself, seemed at first a severe punish- 
ment, but it was a merciful one; for had it 
never happened he would have grown up to 
be a passionate man, and thus have suffered 
all his life long. 

When I see a man in a passion, I think 
what a pity he could not have bruised his 
fingers when a _ boy.—Sabbath School 
Friend. 


Sabbath School. 


THE WILD AND WICKED SCTIOLAR. 

“It is of no use to try,” said a young 
man to an aged gentleman, who was urging 
him still to endeavor to be useful in a Sab- 
bath school, ‘‘they are so careless and un- 
concernd, that [ am quite sure no good can 
be done.” 

“* Such an argument,” replied the gentle- 
man, ‘‘ would at one time have satisfied me ; 
now, however, I can see its fallacy. It is 
forty years since I was frst a Sabbath 
school teacher ; and the boy whom I taught 
seemed so perversely deaf to all my words, 
that at length I considered myself justified 
in giving it up asa hopeless task. During 

«the ensuing thirty years of my life I contin- 
ued uninterested in the cause of Sabbath 
schools, until a circumstance occurred 
which led me to perceive my error and re- 
turn to my duty. One evening, as I was 
returning from church, I was accosted by a 
man who smiled in my face, and holding 
out his hand to me, blushingly inquired if 
my name was not Mr.-P.? I answered that 
itwas so. ‘Do you remember,” a boy of 
the name of Dempster, that attended your 
Sabbath school about thirty years igo?” 
“Dempster!” cried I, ‘I remember ‘Tom 
Dempster very well: and a very wild and 
wicked boy was he!’’ “ And that wild and 
wicked boy was I,” said the:man; “ though 
ow, thanks be to God, I am a very differ- 
ent.person from what [ was then. It was 
your instructions, blessed by God’s Spirit, 
that brought conviction of the truth home 
to my mind, long after I left your school.” 
‘My object has been since,” said the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ to do my work, and pray for the 
Spirit to do his. Go and do thou like- 
wise.” —Scottish 8S. S, Teacher's Magazine. 











THE BOY RESCUED FROM DROWN- 
ING. 


As a gentleman was passing over a 
bridge, he saw a collection of persons on 
one part of it apparently much excited. 
Some were asking what should be done. 
Others were leaning over the railing of the 
bridge with feelings of deep anxiety. As 
he approached, some one said that a boy was 
overboard, and looking over the railing he 
saw the lad in imminent danger. The 
strong current was rapidly bearing him 
away, and soon he would be beyond the 
reach of help. Yet no one was attempt- 
ing to rescue him. His spirit was stirred, 
and with a noble resolution, sustained with 





true courage, he instantly threw himself 








from the bridge into the stream, grasped 
the boy ready to perish, and turning toward 
the bridge, contended manfully with the 
proud current till he succeeded in reaching 
it, where he held fast to one of its piers until 
a boat was brought to take them both to 
land. 

A few weeks after this occurrence, a su- 
perintendent of a Sabbath school was re- 
lating the incident to his school, and asked 
them if they would not like such a man for 
a teacher. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

‘Well, he is here—he has taken that 
class,” said the superintendent, pointing in 
one direction of the room. It seems he 
signified his willingness to take a class as 
soon as he was informed that a teacher was 
needed. This was natural. We should 
not expect one who would risk his own life 
to save another from temporal death would 
refuse to do what he could to save one from 
eternal death. Others may see the young 
perishing, lament it, exclaim, ‘‘ What shall 
be done?” and do nothing themselves. But 
somebody must plunge in to rescue the 
sinking. 

May this teacher hold that class of lads 
fast to the pillar of God’s truth, till each 
shall be rescued by converting grace, and 
placed on a sure and safe foundation, and 
eternally rest where many redeemed spirits 
shall gather around with joy to welcome 
him and them, as they shall come up from 
the Jordan of death.—S, S. Treasury. 








i agg as 
YOUNG WASHINGTON AND HIS 
MOTHER’S FAVORITE COLT. 

After the death of George’s father, his 
mother took the charge of the’ plantation 
upon which they lived. She had obtained 
by some means, a most elegant Arabian 
colt, to which on account of its beauty, she 
wasvery much attached. It was oldenough 
to have been broken, or taught to bear a 
rider, and submit to the rein, but, for some 
reason, this had not been attended to. 
George had many times looked wistfully 
upon this noble little steed, as he pranced 
about the field, so proudly, with his large 
fiery eye, and long curved neck, and had 
often desired to mount him. One morning 
soon after sunrise, while some of his com- 
panions were visiting with him, he engaged 
their assistance to secure and bridle the 
colt. ‘This was no small undertaking, but 
by long and hard exertion, they succeeded 
in accomplishing it. 

With a single bound, the bold and athlet- 
ic youth, placed himself upon the back of 
the half terrified, half astounded animal. 
For a moment he stood still,—then his eye 
began to flash,—his nostrils to extend, and 
snorting with fear and rage, he plunged on, 
leaping and rearing, pitching and tossing, 
in a most fearful manner. It seemed al- 
most certain that his rash and youthful 
master would be unseated, and dashed to 
the ground; but young Washington clung 
to his sides, as if he were a part of the ani- 
mal. At length the enraged colt made a 
desperate plunge,—fell headlong upon the 
ground, and rupturing a blood-vessel in the 
struggle, died in an instant. George was 
but slightly injured by the fall, but his 
grief was excessive, when he saw the beau- 
tiful colt, his mother’s favorite, laying dead 
before him, and thought of the pain his in- 
considerate conduct would cause her. It 
was now breakfast time, and his. compan- 
ions, who sympathized in his distress, would 
gladly have refrained from accompanying 
him to the house, but this would have been 
improper. At the table, Mrs. Washington 
inquired of the young friends, whether in 
their rambles, they had seen her fine sorre 


colt. None of the boys could answer the 
question, but hung their heads in their ex- 
| treme confusion. A terrible moment was 
| this for George: but he did not for a mo- 
| ment waver from his noted integrity. 

| ‘*Mother,” said he, in answer to the 
| question, ‘* Your sorrel colt is dead!” 

| ‘Dead! George,” exclaimed Mrs. Wash- 
| ington, “‘ do you say that he is dead?” 
| 

| 





** Yes, he is dead!” 

“And how did it happen?” (and his 
mother ceased to attend upon the table, and 
looked in visible surprise, to her son.) 

**T will tell you, mother, I am the only 
one in fault.” 
| He then related all the circumstances of 
| the unfortunate affair, without attempting to 
| excuse himself or palliate the offence. At 
| first his mother’s countenance gave every 
evidence of displeasure, but before he had 
finished there was an entire change. At 
the close she said very calmly, and with 
great kindness, ‘‘ While I regret the loss of 
my favorite, I rejoice in my son who always 
speaks the truth.”—S. S. Messenger. 
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THE RICH MAN WITHOUT A PENNY. 


Mr. Halford heard his boys come into the 
house when it began to rain; and they 
could always find pleasure in the house if 
they were denied it out of doora. So the 
top was permitted to repose its dizzy head 
on the top of the table, and the kite rested 
its. weary frame against the cloth; while 
Cecil betook himself to a book, and Henry 
and Charles amused themselves with their 
magnetized goose. Mr. Halford heard 
their pleasant voices, and soon came in to 
make one of their number. 

The conversation turned on the different 
ways of enjoying ourselves, and the boys all 
thought, as most children do, that if they 
had as much money as they wanted, they 
| should be perfectly happy. Mr. Halford 
soon satisfied them that a man might have 
all the money in this world, but the dainti- 
est food would be good for nothing to him 
if he had no appetite ; nor fine clothes and 
carriages, and a splendid house and gar- 
dens, if he was sick in bed all the time; 
nor friends and flatterers, if he was contin- 
ually in dread of death. 

But how a man without a penny could be 
rich, it was not so easy to see, and the fol- 
lowing was Mr. H.’s account of the matter : 

There was once a man who, when he had 
laid out his week’s wages, had not a penny 
left in the world, no, not even a _ half- 
penny. 

He lived on very plain food, chiefly po- 
tatoes, and seldom had a piece of meat on 
his table. His clothes were coarse; and 
as for fashion, he knew nothing about it. 
His house was a lowly place, with a very 
little furniture in it: and you might, at a 
hop, stride and jump, go the length of his 
little garden. 

Charles. But what was it, then, that 
made him rich? 

Henry. Ab, that is the puzzle, after all! 
What was it that made him rich? 

Mr. H. You shall hear. He hath 
health of body, so that he always felt equal 
to his day’s work. He enjoyed every mor- 
sel that he put into his mouth. A piece of 
bread and cheese was eaten by him with a 
relish, while he stood under a tree, or sat 
down on a dry bank. 

Then he was contented; and you have 
heard no doubt, that a ‘‘ contented mind is 
a continual feast.” 

He was thankful for what he had, he did 
not repine for what he had not, and he nev- 
er envied the possessions of others. He 
thought his coarse clothes were quite good 
enough; his little garden was a constant 
pleasure to him; and as to his white-washed 
dwelling, there was not, in his opinion, a 
snugger place to live in, in the whole 
world. 

Another thing that he had was peace of 
mind; and peace of mind is worth more 
than a king’s crown. He had no money to 
occupy his thoughts, no servants to try his 
temper: he was not afraid of ruin coming 
upon him; he was cheerful in the day, and 
in the night-time he slept soundly. 

But though health, contentment, and 
peace of mind, are all excellent things, he 
had something worth more than all of them 
put together. I told you, boys, that the 
moneyed man had the fear of death, which 
terrified him; now this man had the hope 

















of eternal life, and that was the strength of 
his heart. He loved his Bible, and believed 
in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, 
who died for him on the cross, and lives to 
plead for him above. He had no trouble 
in this world, which was not lightened by 
the hope of a better. He was indeed “rich 
in faith,” and possessing the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, how could he be called 
poor ? 

Charles. Why, he had every thing that a 
man need have. I have heard of such a 
man before. 

Mr. H. Now, then, tell me, boys, wheth- 
er this man with a healthy body, a contented 
spirit, a peaceful mind, and a well-grounded 
hope of heaven through Christ, though he 
had not a penny to spare in the world—tell 
me, boys, whether he was a poor man or a 
rich one. 

Cecil. Rich! rich! rich! 

Charles. He was not only rich, but very. 
rich. 

Henry. He was ten times richer than 
the other man. 

Mr. H. Well, then, that being the case, 
you may now go on with your play; for I 
have told you all that I know of the very 
poor man who was worth twenty thousand 
pounds, and of the very rich man who was 
not worth a single penny. 








Obituary. 








LITTLE EMMA. 


We have just read a letter from the fa- 
ther of a little girl who, a few days ago, 
was a picture of health—then she was sick 
a few hours, and is now, (as we believe,) in 
that blessed happy world, where there is no 
sickness nor death, because there is no sin 
there. 

This little girl was playing about all day 
in fine spirits, and between seven and eight 
o’clock, in the evening, became sick, and 
continued so until the next morning about 
five o’clock, when she died. Only think 
how little time! Two or three little in- 
stances in her life are well worth remember- 
ing, and we are glad to be allowed to men- 
tion them. 

“On the evening of the day before she 
was taken sick, she was put to bed by the 
servant without saying her prayers. After 
the servant left the room, the dear little 
child got out of her bed in the dark, kneeled 
down and said her prayers. The servant 
hearing her from an adjoining room, said to 
her, “‘ Why Emma, I thought you had gone 
to sleep long ago.”” She made no reply un- 
til she had got through her little prayer, and 
then said, “ Eliza, you ought not to talk to 
me while I am saying my prayers.” 

“IT was one morning, after breakfaat, 
working in the garden, when little Emma 
come up to me and took me by the hand, 
and said to me, ‘‘ Father I want you to 
come up stairs and say prayers with us,” 
I immediately left my work, and was led up 
stairs by this dear little one, where I found 
her mother with the Bible in her hand. 
But this was not the first time they had met 
together for worship. They had done it 
some time, unknown to me; but this morn- 
ing, little Emma, after her mother had read 
a few verses, said, “‘ Stop, mother, I will go 
down and bring father up, and he will pray 
with us.” This occurred some months be- 
fore her death, and we all continued the 
practice, and now as we kneel down, the 
loss of her is indeed sorely felt.”— Youth’s 
Penny Gazetee. 


WILLIAM WHEELER. 


William was born the 8th of Aug. 1837. 
As soon as he could talk he manifested a 
regard for religion. He seemed to abhor 
the idea of doing a wicked thing, and would 
often ask his parents if foolish words were 
wicked. It deeply afflicted him to hear any 
one swear at any time. He was very punc- 
tual in his devotions; never from the time 
he could speak would he at any time ne- 
glect his prayers, and in his sickness it 
grieved him to know he could no longer 
kneel. His mother told him the Lord 
would hear him if he could not kneel. 
This gave him some comfort, and he would 
with great solemnity repeat the Lord’s 
prayer. He was very fond of his books— 
loved his school, and for one of his age 
made very rapid progress in his studies. It 
was a settled point with him always to obey 
his parents, and never to complain of what 
hey told him to do. In a word, William 
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was all that was lovely, and was much be- 
loved by all who knew him. A short time 
before his death he wished his father to buy 
him a Bible; and when he was in the last 
agonies of death, asked for his little brother 
Charles to read for him in his Bible, and 
when he paused, he said, “‘ read the rest of 
the Bible,” and died. I wish all children 
would try and live like William Wheeler, 
that they might die as happy, and as much 
beloved as he.—Ch. Advocate and Journal. 
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THE CROCODILE. 


This animal is now generally considered to be 


the Leviathan of the Scriptures. The word 
Leviathan, in the Old Testament, is variously 
translated, whale, dragon, serpent, and sea- 
monster. Although the sacred writers may have 
had a general reference to all these, and per- 
haps other animals, it seems to be pretty clear 
that the crocodile was more particularly in- 
tended. 

The crocodile, which is likewise called the 
alligator, is an inhabitant of the river Nile, in 
Egypt, and is also found in the East Indies, 
China, Africa, and South and North. America. 
The animal varies in length from five to thirty 
feet. It is amphibious, swims with amazing 
swiftness, and is of enormous voracity and 
strength. It has a long head, and very wide 
mouth, moving both of its jaws equally. Its 
jaws are armed with about eighty sharp, strong, 
massy teeth, which are thick at the roots, and 
sharp, pointed at the ends; so that when the 
mouth is shut, the upper teeth go between the 
lower ones. It has no lips; so that its formida- 
ble teeth are constantly seen, and make it al- 
ways look as if it were in a rage, particularly as 
its eyes glance with fire. It has four paws, di- 
vided each into five long toes, three of which 
have strong nails. ‘The eye is small in propor- 
tion to the rest of the body. From the shoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail, it is covered 
with large square scales, which constitute a sort 
of armor, and which are of sufficient strength to 
resist a musket ball. The whole animal appears 
as if covered with curious carved work. 

The grocodile attacks mankind, and the largest 
sina wi great daring, and is a terror to the 
inhabitants particularly of the coasts and country 
about the Nile. It is the most daring and fero- 
cious of all amphibious animals. It is only in 
the’ water that it can display its full strength; 
and as if conscious of this advantage, it seldom 
leaves the water, except when pressed by hun- 
ger, or to lay its eggs. The eggs are deposited 
in the sand, and hatched by the sun. The fe- 
male generally lays from sixty to a hundred eggs, 
and the process of hatching is completed in 
about thirty days. When the young ones leave 
the shell, they seldom exceed seven or eight in- 
ches in length. Itis fortunate that the rapid 
increase of such a daring and formidable crea- 
ture is very considerably checked by the destruc- 
tion of the eggs, which are eaten by the ichneu- 
mon, the vulture, various kinds of fish, ard even 
by the larger crocodiles themselves. 

Me American crocodile, or alligator, differs 
somewhat from the crocodile of Egypt and the 
East. It is not so large, seldom exceeding fif- 
teen feet in length, and is not so ferocious. It 
may be seen in great numbers in the rivers of 
the South, the Mississippi, Alabama, &c. 

In South America, during the hot months, the 
crocodiles bury themselves in the mud, and be- 
come torpid. Humboldt, the great traveller, 

















gives an amusing instance of one of them getting 
up from a two months’ nap. “Sleeping with 
one of his friends on a bench covered with leath- 
er, Don Miguel,” says he, “ was awakened early 
in the morning by violent shakes, and a horrible 
noise. Clods of earth were thrown into the mid- 
dle of the hut. Presently a young crocodile 
issued from under the bed, darted at a dog, that 
lay on the threshold of the door, and, missing 
him in the impetuosity of his spring, ran towards 
the river. The ground was disturbed to a con- 
siderable depth. . The noise of men and horses, 
or perhaps the smell of the dog, had awakened 
the crocodile, as he lay in his summer sleep in 
the mud.” 

The description given of the Leviathan, in the 
book of Job, is highly grand and terrific, and 


| will apply to no animal so well as to the croco- 
: dile. The Almighty in addressing his humbling 


challenge to Job, says: “Canst thou draw out 


! Leviathan with a hook? canst thou put a hook 


into his nose ? or bore his jaw through with a 
thorn?” (Job 41: 1, 2.) 
doors of his face? His teeth are terrible round 
about. His scales are his pride, shut up together 
as with a close seal. One is so near to another 
that no air can come between them. They are 
joined one to another; they stick together, that 
they cannot be sundered.” (Verses 14-17.) 

When on the shore, and turned towards the 
sun, the crocodile’s eyes sparkle with brightness, 
his breath issues from his nostrils like streams 
of fire and smoke. These appearances are 
strikingly represented in the following verses: 
“ By his neesings a light doth shine, and his eyes 
are like the eyelids of the morning. Out of his 
mouth goeth burning lamps, and sparks of fire 
leap out. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as 
out of a seething pot or caldron. His breath 
kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth, In his neck remaining strength, and 
sorrow is turned into joy before him. The 
flakes of his flesh are joined together; they are 
firm in themselves; they cannot be moved. His 
heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard asa 
piece of the nether mill-stone.” (Verses 18-24.) 

In verses 25-30, of the same chapter of Job, 
the description of the habits and terrifying ap- 
pearance of the Leviathan answers to the croco- 
dile: “ When he raiseth himself up, the mighty 
are afraid; by reason of breakings, they purify 
themselves. The sword of him that layeth at 
him cannot hold; the spear, the dart, nor the ha- 
bergeon. He esteemeth them even as straw, 
and brass as rotten wood. The arrow cannot 
make him flee; sling stones are turned with him 
into stubble: he laugheth at the shaking of the 
spear. Sharp stones are under him; he spread- 
eth sharp pointed things upon the mire.” 

The effect produced by the plunging of the 
crocodile into the water is thus described in 
verses 31-34: “He maketh the deep to boil like 
a pot; he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment. 
He maketh a path to shine after him; one would 
think the deep to be hoary. Upon earth there is 
not his like, who is made without fear. He be- 
holdeth all high things ; he is a king over all the 
children of pride.” 

The royal Psalmist, speaking of the wonders 
of the sea, says: “There is that Leviathan 
whom thou hast made to play therein.” (Psalm 
114: 26. Yet powerful and terrible as is this 
animal, the Almighty, who created it, can easily 
effect its destruction. The Scriptures assert 
this when they declare: “Thou breakest the 
heads of the dragons in the waters ; thou break- 
est the heads of Leviathan in pieces.” Psalm 
74: 14, 

The sacred writers were accustomed to de- 
scribe kings and tyrants by an allusion to strong 
and fierce animals. Thus, in Ezekiel 29: 3, 
the dragon, or the crocodile of the Nile, is put 
for Pharaoh: “Thus saith the Lord, Behold I 
am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers, which hath said, My river is mine 
own.” 


“Who can open the 
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THE ROSE. 


I saw a rose perfect in beauty; it rested 
gracefully upon its stalk, and its perfume filled 
the air. Many stopped to gaze upon it, many 
bowed to taste its fragrance, and its owner hung 
over it with delight. I passed it again, and be- 
hold it was gone—its stem was leafless—its 
root had withered ; the enclosure which surround- 








ed it was broken down. The spoiler had been 





there ; he saw that many admired it; he knew 
it was dear to him who planted it, and beside it 
he had no other plant to love. Yet he snatched 
it secretly from the hand that cherished it; he 
wore it on his bosom till it hung its head and 
faded, and when he saw that its glory was de- 
parted, he flung it rudely away. But it lefta 
thorn in his bosom, and vainly did he seek to ex- 
tract it ; for now it pierces the spoiler, even in his 
hour of mirth. And whenI saw that no man, 
who had loved the beauty of the rose, gathered 
again its scattered leaves, or bound up the stalk 
which the hand of violence had broken, I looked 
earnestly at the spot where it grew, and my soul 
received instruction. And I said, let her who is 
full of beauty and admiration, sitting like the 
queen of flowers in majesty among the daugh- 
ters of women, let her watch lest vanity enter 
her heart, beguiling her to rest proudly upon her 
own strength ; let her remember that she stand- 
eth upon slippery places, “and be not high- 
minded, but fear.”—Mrs. Sigourney. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN AND WEEDS. 


A gentleman, who was very fond of flowers, 
sowed his garden with some of the most curious 
sort; and hesaid to himself, “ When spring and 
summer arrive, how pretty will my flowers look, 
and how sweetly will they smell! then I shall be 
well repaid for all my trouble.” 

At length the spring and summer came, but 
no flowers appeared; nothing but weeds grew 
up in their place, “Alas!” said he, how vex- 
ing it is to be at the expense and labor which I 
have occurred, to make my garden agreeable to 
myself and others, and now I can find no pleas- 
ure in looking upon it, and I am ashamed to 
show it to a friend.” 

How much must parents, and teachers, and 
ministers be disappointed, who have taken pains 
to cultivate the lovely principles of piety in the 
mind, to see all their labor lost, and nothing 
springing up that can afford any pleasure to 
them. Idle and wicked children ina family are 
like these weeds ina garden ; and far more than 
ever these can disappoint the gardener, do they 
disappoint the hopes of their fond parents and 
friends,—Cobbin’s Fables. 
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AN INFIDEL’S OPINION OF A SABBATH 
SCHOOL. 

A letter from Rev. E. Davis, dated Indiana, 
July 25, says: — 

In a tour I made last summer, I visited L——, 
the country seat of L—— county. The court 
house was filled, and after 1 had urged the im- 
portance of the institution, and the necessity for 
establishing a school there, a very intelligent 
gentleman, known extensively among agricultu- 
ralists in the United States, arose and spuke in 
substance as follows:—“ My friends, you all 
know my sentiments. Iam an infidel, and, of 
course, the religious bearings of this matter I 
don’t care much about ; butas a moral institution, 
I prize the Sunday school. And now neighbors 
and friends,” said he, “if you wish to have your 
premises safe, your interests secure, and your 
neighborhood quiet; if you want to live in 
peace, I advise you to establish a Sunday school ; 
and,” he added as he sat down, “I will give one 
dollar for the library,” ‘I am notan infidel ex- 
actly,” said Judge to me the other day, in a 
neighborhood where I wished to establish a 
school, “I only call myself skeptical ; but I un- 
derstand the working of a Sunday school, and I 
know it to be good.” ‘This man would send his 
three children and do what he could to sustain 
the school. 
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HOW DOES IT LOOK? 


In comes a little boy, when his father and sis- 
ters are sitting by the fire. ‘Here, Mary Ann, 
you’ve got my chair. I was in it just now, and 
{ will have it.” 

Thus unkind in word, he proceeded to tilt up 
the chair or shake his sister off, thus adding 
cruel conduct to unkind language. 

Repulsed, however, by his father’s reprimand, 
he retires sullen and muttering to a distant cor- 
ner of the room, and pouts about till bed-time. 

Now, I ask my little readers, “How does it 
look 2” I ask that little boy just to tell me how 
he looks, as I have written him down in the pa- 
per.—Juvenile Wesleyan. 
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NOBLE CONDUCT. 


A young sailor of this city, Edward Gunning, 
displayed to singular advantage the proverbial 
courage and daring of his class, at the fire on 
Sunday evening. While the house occupied by 
Mr. Haynes was wrapped in flames and all com- 
munication with it apparently cut. off by the 
burning stables and building by which it was 
surrounded, the screams of a child were heard 
proceeding from the upper story of the house. 
The a seemed paralyzed with horror as the 
difficulties of approaching presented themselves, 
and the piteous shrieks of the child rang louder 
and louder upon the ear. The cries of the child, 
thank God, were not heard in vain; they rung 
an alarum in the heart of the young sailor, 
and every generous emotion was awakened. 
Springing forward, the noble fellow dashed 
through the flames, mounted the burning stair- 
case, and in a few moments the loud cheers of 
the admiring crowd proclaimed that child and 
deliverer were both safe.—Brooklyn Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 





POOR PUSSY. 


A family residing in Front street possessed a 
favorite cat, about half grown, which was a pet 
with their little boy. On the 28th July, the cat, 
after playiug with the child, was not to be found; 
several unsuccessful searches were made, but 
without effect, until the 24th of August, when 
some one of the family having occasion to go to 
an unfrequented closet in the cellar, found the 
cat there still alive. It had been in this prison 
twenty-seven days, where the child had shut it 
up, without meat or drink. It was reduced to 
skin and bones, having sucked one of its claws 
nearly off, but is in a fair way to recover.—WNV. 
Y. True Sun. 





Every man’s conscience is the candle of the 
Lord, within him; but it lies upon every man to 
take good heed at what fire that candle is 
lighted. Dean Stanhope. 
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He who pretends to be every body’s particu- 
lar friend, is nobody’s 
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NATURE'S MUSIC. 


What says the little singing stream, 
As it dances on its way, 
When with sparkling light the sun’s bright 
beam, 
On its golden sands doth play ? 
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What says the little warbling bird, 
As he swings beside the brook, 

On the slender twig of a walnut bough 
Which a summer breeze hath shook ? 


What says the breeze itself, as low 
It stoops to kiss the flowers; 

Or softly, gentle murmuring, 
Sweeps through the forest bowers ? 


What mean the thousand, thousand tones, 
From hill, and vale, and tree; 

Falling upon the listening ear, 
In wondrous harmony ? 


Itis the never dying hymn, 
Which every where doth rise, 

To him who made the fair, green earth, 
And built the lofty skies. 


All nature seems to sing his praise ; 
And shall I silent be ? 
My Father, teach my infant lips 
A song of praise to thee, 8. 8. A, 





THE INFANT BROTHER. 


Where art thou brother? gay and happy child, 
A moment since I heard thy gambols wild 

And shouts of laughter from thy infant heart— 
That o’erful fount of gladness—treshly start. 
Ha! I have found thee, loved one,—what, asleep ! 
Or dost thou feign to mock me? soon to peep 
With mirth and archness sparkling in thine eyes, 
And joy thee in thy sister’s feigned surprise. 
No, this is nature’s slumber, real, profound ; 
The calm of innocence is shed around ; 

Tread lightly—softly breathe—disturb not now 
The angel dreams that hover round his brow. 
On the fair, dimpled hand and arm of snow, 
The head with all its shining curls, lies low; 
The veiling lids drop o’er the soft blue eyes, 
And on his damask cheek their dark fringe lies, 
Like a bird’s wing upon a rosy cloud, 

When in high heaven he hymns his matins loud, 
Sweet from his parted lips his cadenced breath- 


ing 
Steals like the summer wind ’mid flowers wreath- 


ing; 

And saute heaves that pure unsullied breast, 
Which never yet hath cherished thoughts unblest. 
Oh! for a Titian’s gifted hand to trace 

The angel lineaments of that sweet face ; 

The graceful curves of that reclining form 
With infant beauty clad, with vigor warm; 
Would I might fix thine attitude and air 

In lasting colors, exquisitely fair, 

While thus in perfect and serene repose 

Thy bright head droops as bends with dew the 

rose! 

Oh there is something holy in this sleep, 

Than that in after years, more calm, more deep; 
And it is said to infants’ dreams is given 
Communion with the angel forms of heaven. 
Perchance, sweet brother, now thy listening ear 
Drinks the rich music of that heavenly sphere, 
Where never sin can enter, nor distress, 

But all is glory, love and happiness, 

Where dwells that Being, infinitely wise, 

Who formed thee, boy, this earth and those 

bright skies, 

And who when stooping from His throne above, 
To this dim earth with purposes of love, 

Did kindly fold young children to his breast ; 
He loves the gentle, helpless and distressed. 
Then slumber, cherished one, secure from harm, 
Beneath a heavenly guardian’s shielding arm. 


E. 8. R. 
Philadelphia. 
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